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EDWARD THE FIRST AND THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 
FROM FROISSART’S CHRONICLES. 


Axsour noon of the same day that David, king of | When she came near the king, she made her 
Scotland, with his army, decamped from before | reverence to the ground, and gave him her thanks 
the castle of Wark, Northumberland, belonging | for coming to her assistance, and then conducted 
to the Earl of Salisbury, Edward the First, of | him into the castle, to entertain and honor him, 
England, arrived there, with his whole army,|as she was very capable of doing. Every one 
sal teak up his position on the ground which | was delighted with her; the king could not take 
the Scots had occupied. When he found that! his eyes off her, as he thought he had never seen 
they were returned home, he was much enraged ; | so beautiful or sprightly a lady ; so that a spark 
for he had come with so much speed, that both | of fine love struck upon his heart, which lasted 


his men and horses were sadly fatigued. He or- | a long time, for he did not believe that the whole 


dered his men to take up their quarters where; world produced any other lady so worthy of 
they were, as he wished to go the castle to see | being beloved. Thus they entered the castle, 
the noble dame within, whom he had never seen’ hand in hand; for the lady led him first into the 
since her marriage. Every one male up his, hall, then to his chamber, which was richly fur- 
lodgings as he pleased; and the king, as soon as | nished, as belonging to so fine a lady. The king 

was disarmed, taking ten or twelve knights; kept his eyes so continually upon her, that the 

th him, went to the castle, to salute the coun-| gentle dame was quite abashed. After he had 
tess of Salisbury, and to examine what damage | sufficiently examined his apartment, he retired to 
the attacks of the Scots had done, and the man- | a window, and leaning on it, fell into a profound 
ner in which those within had defended them-| reverie. The countess went to entertain the other 
selves. The moment the countess heard of the | knights and squires, ordered dinner to be made 
king’s approach, she ordered all the gates to be! ready, the tables to be set, and the hall ornament- 
thrown open, and went to meet him, most richly | ed and dressed out. When she had given all the 
dressed ; insomuch, that no one could look at her | orders to her servants she thought necessary, she 
but with wonder, and admiration at her noble de-| returned, with a cheerful countenance, to the 
portment, great beauty, and affability of behavior. | king, who continued musing, and said to him, 
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« Dear sir, what are you musing on? So much 
meditating is not proper for you, saving your 
nes ; you ought rather to be in high spirits, for 

aving driven your enemies before you, without 
their having had the age to wait for you, and 
should leave the trouble of thinking to others.” 
The king replied, “Oh, dear lady, you must 
know, that since I have entered this castle, an 
idea has struck my mind that I was not aware 


of; so that it behoves me to reflect upon it. I) 


am uncertain what may be the event, for I cannot 
withdraw my whole attention from it.” ‘ Dear 
sir,” replied the lady, ‘‘ you ought to be of good 
cheer, and feast with your friends, to give them 
more pleasure, and leave off thinking and medi- 
get for God has been very bountiful to you 
in all your undertakings, and showed you so 


much favor, that you are the most feared and re- | 
If the king of | 


nowned prince in Christendom. 
Scotland have vexed you by doing harm to your 
kingdom, you can, at your pleasure, make your- 
self amends at his expense, as you have done 
before ; therefore come, if you please, into the 
hall to your knights, for dinner will soon be 
ready.” 

** Oh, dear lady,” said the king, “ other things 
touch my heart, and lie there, than what you 
think of; for, in truth, the elegant carriage, the 
perfections and beauties which I have seen you 
possess, have very much surprised me, and have 
80 cont af impressed my heart, that my happiness 
depends on meeting a return from you to my 


flame, which no denial can ever extinguish.” 
“Sweet sir,” replied the countess, “do not 
amuse yourself in laughing at, or tempting me; 


for I cannot believe you mean what you have 
_just said, or that so noble and gallant a prince as 
ou are would ever think to dishonor me or my 
usband, who is so valiant a knight, who has 
served you faithfully, and who, on your account, 
now lies in prison. Certainly, sir, this would 
not add to your glory; nor would you be the 
better for it. 
tered my mind, and I trust in God it never will, 
for any man living; and, if I were so culpable, 
it is you who ought to blame me, and have my 
body punished through strict justice.” 
he virtuous lady then quitted the king, who 
was quite astonished, and went to the Rall to 
hasten the dinner. She afterward returned to 
the king, attended by the knights, and said to him, 
«* Sir, come to the hall ; your knights are waitin 
for you, to wash their hands, for they, as wel 
as yourself, have too long fasted.” The king 
left his room, and came to the hall ; where, after 
he had washed his hands, he seated himself, with 
his knights, at the dinner, as did the lady also; 
but the king ate very little, and was the whole 
time pensive, casting his eyes, whenever he had 
an opportunity, toward the countess. Such be- 
havior om pa his friends; for they were not 
accustomed to it, and had never seen the like be- 
fore. They imagined, therefore, that it was by 
reason of the Scots having escaped from him. 
The king remained at the castle the whole day, 
without knowing what to do with himself. 
Sometimes he remonstrated with himself, that 
honor and loyalty forbade him to admit such trea- 
son and falsehood into his heart, as to wish to 
dishonor so virtuous a lady, and so gallant a 


Such a thought has never once en- | 








knight as her husband was, and who had ever so 
faithfully served him. At other times his passion 
was so strong, that his honor and loyalty were 
not thought of. Thus did he pass that day, and 
a sleepless night, in debating this matter in his 
own mind. At daybreak he arose, drew out his 
whole army, decamped, and followed the Scots 
to chase them out of his kingdom. Upon taking 
leave of the countess he said, ‘“‘ My dear lady, 
God preserve you until I return; and I entreat 
that you will think well of what I have said, 
and have the goodness to give me a different an- 
swer.” ‘Dear sir,” replied the countess, “God 
of his infinite goodness, preserve you, and drive 
from your heart such villainous thoughts; for I 
am, and always shall be, ready to serve you, 
consistently with my own honor, and with yours.” 
He left her quite surprised, and went with his 
army after the Scots, following them almost as 
far as Berwick, and took up his quarters four 
leagues distant from the forest of Jedworth, 
where, and in the neighboring woods, king Da- 
vid and all his people were. He remained there 
for three days, to see if the Scots would venture 
out to fight him. During that time there were 
many skirmishes; many killed and taken prison- 
ers on both sides. Sir William Douglass, who 
bore for arms argent on a chef azure, was always 
among the foremost in these attacks. He per- 
formed many an exploits, and was a great 
annoyance to the English. In the month of Au- 
_ following, king Edward ordered a great 
east and tournament to be proclaimed, to be hol- 
den in London, out of affection for the countess. 
He sent his proclamation into Flanders, Hainault, 
Brabant, iil a promising passports to all 
knights and squires, from whatever country they 
might come, for their arrival and return. He 
commanded, that all barons, lords, knights, and 
squires, of his own realm, should be there with- 
out fail, if they had any love for him; and he 
expressly ordered the earl of Salisbury to have 
the lady his wife there, with as many young 
ladies as he could collect to attend her. The 
earl very cheerfully complied with the king’s re- 
quest; he thought of nothing evil; and the good 
lady dared not say nay. She came, however, 
much against her will; for she guessed the rea- 
son which made the king so earnest for her at- 
tendance, but was afraid to discover it to her 
husband, imagining, at the same time, by her con- 
duct and conversation, to make the king change 
his opinion, 

There were at this feast, which was very no- 
ble and magnificent, William earl of Hainault, 
sir John his uncle, and great numbers of barons 
and knights of high birth; the dancing and feast- 
ing continued for the space of fifteen days. The 
lord John, eldest son of the viscount Beaumo 
in England, was killed at this tournament. 
was a handsome and hardy knight, and bore for 
arms a shield azure, besprinkled with flower-de- 
luces, or, with a lion or rampant, and a battoon 
gules upon the shield. The ladies and damsels 
were most superbly dressed and ornamented, ac- 
cording to their different degrees, except the coun- 
tess of Salisbury, who came there in as plain 
attire as possible. She was not willing that the 
king should give up too much time to admire her; 
for she had neither wish nor inclination to obey 
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him in anything evil, that might turn out to her 
own or her husband’s dishonor. But the pains 
‘she had taken to disguise her beauty, only ren- 
dered her still more interesting in the eyes of the 
king. Both stood amid a circle of smiling cour- 
tiers,—she shrinking, confused—in tears; he 
with the memorable garter in his hand, which he 
presented, and uttered the words, “ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense.” (Evil be to him that thinks evil.) 
The king was conquered at last. To his dying 
moments he loved and honored her in all honor 
and purity; nor is that all—through unnumbered 
ages to come, shall the children and children’s 
children through many a generation of those who 
had witnessed the scene, have reason to remem- 
ber the lady in whose honor was instituted the 
Order of the Garter. 


2A 


THE DEMON MUSICIAN. 


‘“* AND a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a curse ; 
And a spirit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with asnare ; 
In the wind there is a voice, 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 
And to thee shall night deny 
All the quiet of her sky : 
And the day shall have a sun 
Which shall make thee wish it done.”— Byron. 


On a calm evening, in the spring of the year 18—, 
a group of peasants were enjoying themselves in 
a vineyard on the border of the Black Forest. 
The toils of the day being over, they had assem- 
bled to celebrate the marriage of two young vil- 
lagers who had long been attached, and were now 
united. The girl was a sparkling brunette, full 
of life and gayety ; the youth, more sedate, some- 
what retired in habits, a great lover of music, and 
universally considered a most skillful performer. 
He was an orphan, and derived his chief support 
from his violin, with which he was wont every 
night to entertain his neighbors, who, in return, 
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she feared that they should witness her lover's 
coldness. A smile almost of triumph met her 
glance—it was on the face of one whose love 
she had rejected. She colored, and endeavored 
to seem engaged in affixing the flower tastefully 
to her girdle, but it would not be arranged as she 
wished, and, with a hand less gentle than usual, 
she plucked it from her waist, scattering its crim- 
son leaves upon the greensward at her side, and 
all the while she tried to look as if she was not 
vexed. 

‘Enchanting! exquisite!” exclaimed Ursen- 
stein. 

The brilliant eyes of the bride flashed, and a 
smile mantled over her peachy cheek ; but Ursen- 
stein was not thinking of her, and he saw not 
that witching look. Madeline felt that he did 
not; her glances fell upon the tattered flower, and 
a pang darted through her heart, for it seemed, in 
its scattered loveliness, to be an emblem of her- 
self. A sigh struggled from her lips—it waked 
Ursenstein into recollection, for he loved the fond 
girl dearly. 

“Why sighs my Madeline upon her bridal 
day?” he asked, looking tenderly into her face. 
With half a tear and half a blush, she answered, 

“You were not wont, Ursenstein, to be so ab- 
sent.” 

“‘Nor am I absent now, sweetest. But who 
could listen to sounds so delicious, without emo- 
tion ?”” 

‘* Sounds ? 

«« None!” 

** No, nor you either; I do believe that you are 
dreaming. I ever told you that the violin was 
my rival, for I have often had cause to be jealous 
of it; and now see how you behave upon our 
bridal day. It is not kind, Ursenstein, indeed it 
is not.” 

“Be not angry, my dearest Madeline,” said Ur- 
senstein, putting aside the dark ringlets which 


I heard none!” 


stored his cottage with voluntary contributions; | played about her brows. ‘If I love music, I love 
and many of the damsels envied Madeline for her | nothing mortal save thyself ; and surely my pas- 


er fortune in winning such a handsome young 
usband as Ursenstein, the musician. 

At a small distance from the rest sat the bride- 
groom and his bride; it might have been thought 
that they had thus withdrawn to indulge in their 
new-licensed love, but it was not so; for though 
the eyes of the girl were fixed tenderly upon his 
countenance, he met not their fond expression. 
He was looking earnestly through the bushes, 
and listening eagerly for some distant sound. 
The bride watched him for a time in silence, con- 
tent with her untold happiness. She was think- 
ing that he was now irrevocably her own, her 
very own, and that one idea was too exquisite to 
need the aid of language; but as his abstraction 
continued unbroken, his every sense seemingly 
concentrated upon some unseen object, Madeline 
began to feel that she was neglected, and timidly 
inquired what attracted his attention. The bride- 
groom answered not, but he held his head nearer 
to the ground, and drew in his breath that he 
might listen more intently. Madeline put up her 
pretty red lip poutingly, and pulled, with a sud- 
den twitch, a coral blossom from the loaded 
branches that drooped around her; then, with 
the tenacity of feminine pride, she stole a cau- 
tious glance toward her young friends, as though 





sion for so sweet an art can never interfere with 
thy happiness.” 

“How can I tell that?” retorted the petulant 
girl. ‘If ona day like this you give way to 
such wild fancies, the time may come when mu- 
sic may make thee mad.” 

‘‘Fancies! dear one; these were no fancied 
sounds, or if they were, I would that they might 
last forever. Oh, Madeline! what so delicious, 
when the gentle breath of departing day is kiss- 
ing its farewell upon thy cheek, to listen to the 
vesper hymn stealing over the valley. Then mu- 
sic is most dearly welcome to the melting heart ; 
even the distant carol of the joyous peasants re- 
turning from their dayly labor, sounds harmoni- 
ous then. The evening song of the thankful 
birds rises sweetly then. But what bliss is it 
thus to feel thy presence, my own loved Made- 
line, while listening to such melody as that which 
even now was issuing from yonder clump of 
trees.” . 

«| heard no such sounds,” said Madeline, an- 
grily ; “ and if such had been, my ear is as open 
as your own.” : 

« Not hear it !—why hark !—even now it comes 
againj—nearer, yet nearer.” 

I hear it not.” 
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«It must be a wandering spirit from that mul- 
titudinous choir who are ever warbling, with 
tuneful voices, ‘Glory to God and to the Redeem- 
“” 

Suddenly a loud discordant crash was heard; 
Madeline shrieked, and put her hands to her ears. 
Ursenstein sprang from the ground, while a dense 
cloud seemed to fa 

«| heard it then,” whispered Madeline, in low 
fearful tones. ‘It was indeed no mortal hand 
that struck that chord. It was too horrible! 

‘‘Hush!” said Ursenstein, in the same low, 
eager tone. ‘Hark, again! Is it not glorious? 
Is it not divine ?” 

A strain of delicious melody swelled upon the 
breeze; all heard, all with mute attention listen- 
ed. 

“It can be nothing good, Ursenstein. Let us 
0,” entreated the bride, “ for still in every dying 
all I hear again that horrid crash. Well do you 

know that no holy thing has dwelling within the 
boundaries of that dreadful forest. Come love,” 
and she tried to drag him away; “it is not good 
that we should listen to those magic sounds.” 

* Be it angel or devil, I will know what it is!” 
exclaimed Ursenstein, breaking from her hold, 
and dashing desperately among the trees. 

As he ran, the air grew louder and more gay 
—then it sank into scarcely breathing modula- 
tion. He could have wept to hear its pathetic 
wailing—then it was like the chirping of birds, 
but sweeter than birds ever sang—now it was 
louder than a full band—martial—exhilarating— 
now tender—now festive—now murmuring, with 
a cry more piteous than the complaining of ever- 
tortured fiends—now it was the shriek of the ma- 
niac—and now the fervent out-pourings of the 
one universal passion. 

Still Ursenstein went on, until he had left the 
valley far behind; but he knew not that, for he 
never once looked back, nor saw the last red 
gleam of the passing twilight fade in the gloom 
of the black chasm into which he had penetrated. 
It was a rugged ravine, hollowed out of the solid 
rock by the force of the torrent. Above, the 
larch and mountain fir drooped heavily, making 
there an everlasting night. Reptiles and unclean 
birds had refuge there, and as Ursenstein entered, 
a startled owl hooted, and a bat, frightened from 
its retreat, swept roughly past his face. He felt 
it, but he scarcely dashed it aside, for now the 
sounds quivered and thrilled more harmoniously, 
falling into a tender cadence, and then all was 
silence. 

*‘Wondrous divinity! sweet wakener of en- 
raptured wood-nymphs, where art thou? Ap- 
pear, and let me worship thee!” exclaimed Ur- 
senstein flinching not, though adders’ eyes were 
glaring upon him, and serpents were coiling 
around his feet; while, ever and anon, the melan- 
choly owl hooted, and the silence was sadder for 
that fearful interruption. 

“Where art thou, great magician?” said he. 
**Thou player upon an intrument unknown to 
mortal skill! Magician of the soul! I pray to 
thee—see—on the cold and flinty rock, upon 
which the sun never shines, and the summer 
breeze never se Seen ge the abject things 
of the earth, in the humility of my heart, Ladjure 
n 


thee listen to my supplication. If thou a 





ll around the startled peasants. | 


|angel, waft me into El sium, and bear me on the 
| wings of the clouds where thou wilt, and whith- 
'er, so I but learn to create such sweet harmony, 
| and to be like thee a prince of thy divine science! 
*T was bliss to hear thee for a moment; ’twill be 
| heaven to listen to thee for ever. But if—” and 
his hands compressed so firmly, that the tighten- 
ed palms flowed blood from under the indenting 
inails, while cold dews, gathering thickly upon 
| his forehead, streamed slowly over his pale face. 
|** But if thou be a demon, still do I cry to thee. 
|Great sorcerer! Mighty tempter! King of the 
human heart! Sovereign of the passions! Hail! 
lall hail! Here, beside the lightning-blasted pine 
|—on the corrupt pond’s brink—in thine own dark 
'den—I kneel to greet thee! Here, where the 
| owlet’s scream mingles with no human sound but 
/my voice only—where the raven looks down 
'from her leafy car, and the eagle’s eye gleams 
on thy toad-slimed throne—I pray to thee teach 
| me thine art !” 

| Thine art!” the rock repeated. 

“Teach me thine art,’ echoed the half frantic 
enthusiastic. ‘Or at least be visible to thy vo- 
tary’s eyes.” 

He paused—there was a rushing as of wings 
—and a murmuring like the motion of the wa- 
ters. 

“« Why bafflest thou thy pupil ?” impatiently in- 
quired the youth. ‘Three nights, as I tried to 
sleep, thou hast visited me. To me only was it 
given to hear thy strains. To me is it given to 
acquire thy excellence. Come, then, spirit of 
darkness or of light!—whether thou hidest in 
the foldings of the rainbow’s many-colored man- 
tle, or ridest upon the red roaring billows, whence 
arise the flames of vast Vesuvius !—still do I in- 
voke thee, wonderful spirit! Great master !— 
learned teacher—appear, appear !” 

Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, before 
there was a low rumbling noise. He bowed his 
head until his body was prostrate, in his deep 
reverence. When he looked again, an aged man, 
clothed in black attire from head to foot, whose 
long elf-locks protruded partly around and about 
his head, and partly fell clotted over his shoul- 
ders, was seated opposite on a huge block of gra- 
nite. The hue of es countenance was a green- 
ish yellow. His features famine-struck. His 
eyes glittered redly a os, ava light, like the 
spectral sparks that are believed to flash from the 
bones of the unburied malefactor. His limbs 
hung loose and limberly one to the other, as 
though a touch would displace the unknitted 
joints; and all his movements were singularly 
uncouth. In his skeleton fingers he held a vio- 
lin, which he hugged close to his breast—claw- 
ing, and scratching, and tugging the while, as if 
he were torturing a living creature; and the thing, 
as he pulled it, sent forth superhuman soundsy 
now laughing, as with glee; now wailing, as 
with agony. Ursenstein gazed upon the instru- 
ment, and fancied that he saw the sides palpi- 
tate with evident pulsation. 

“Is it a violin, or a creature of life and soul ?” 
gasped Ursenstein. 

The old man put the instrument into his hands 
and grinned. Such a grin! 

** Twelves years have I played the violin,” said 
,the youth, “ and I love it it so dearly that I have 
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spared no labor to learn it well, but nothing could 
I conceive like what I now have heard.” 

Again the old man grinned, but he uttered not 
a word. 

*‘ Make me know thine art, I entreat thee!” 

*« W hat wilt thou give me in return” inquired 
the old man; for the first time letting his harsh 
dissonant voice be heard. 

* Aught that thou canst ask, which I have the 
power to bestow.” 

“In truth !” 

“In very truth. 
ability as thine.” 

“They who seek knowledge must be bold and 
courageous,” replied the old man, with a sardonic 
smile. 

‘ And lack [ either quality >—if you deem so, 
= me to the proof,” said Ursenstein, expanding 

is brawny chest, and erecting himself into the 
attitude of a young Hercules. 

The man surveyed him from head to foot and 
sneered ; then he beckoned him nearer and whis- 


*T were all too little for such 


pered—that whisper, and what more passed was 


never known. But Ursenstein returned not that 
night to his young bride—and when at day-break 
he entered the cottage where the weeping Made- 
line sat, her companions started at his appear- 
ance, for a blight had fallen upon his ripe man- 
hood, and his strong frame was shrunken and 
withered—he put aside the questioners with a 
hurried gesture, and took Madeline in his arms, 
but when she looked to recognize the lover of 


her youth, she recoiled from the glaring of his | 


wild eyes—and when he pressed a kiss upon her 
lips, she shrieked with terror, for his were cold 
as ice. 


The winter came, the storm descended, and Ma- 
deline, now some months a wife, prepared for 
the period when other duties should claim her 
attention, and the smiles of her child repay the 
many anxious hours caused by its wayward pa- 
rent. Lonely she sat listening to the beating of 
the tempest, wishing for him whose absence was 
too common to excite surprise. The neat supper 
was prepared, the hearth clean swept, and the 
lamp fresh trimmed: while the solitary wife plied 
her needle for the expected stranger, pausing as 
often as the hollow blast howled through the un- | 
hallowed forest, and whispering a prayer for the | 


ger was gone also. From that time, the absence 
of Ursenstein became more frequent, and of lon- 
ger continuance, and Madeline saw that day by 
day he wasted to a mere shadow. The fine con- 
tour of his face was gone—his cheeks sank—his 
visage grew peaked, and if he smiled, it was a 
| smile to chill not cheer the gazer—his heart also 
| seemed gradually to contract—he was becoming 
/hourly more selfish, and less grateful for kind- 
ness; but when the storm-cloud burst, and the 
thunder roared, and the heavy drops pattered 
| against the casement, Madeline, who sat watch- 
|ing for his return, thought only of the lover of 
| her young days, and remembered no fault in him 
| who was her husband. 
| The twelth hour had passed, yet still he came 
;not—she laid down her work, now wetted with 
tears, and crept to the door—she opened it, her 
hand was lingering on the latch, when she was 
| rudely ential eid by a man dripping with rain, 
jhe threw himself into a chair and leughod—it 
was Ursenstein ! 

“‘T have it! I have it!” he exclaimed, hugging 
closely something that he carried under his coat. 
| «What have you got, love?” gently inquired 
|the wife. 

‘** That which will make me great! that which 
| will make me rich! It is here, here!” and he 
clasped it closer with a maniac ecstacy. 
| « W hat is it, Ursenstein ?” 

See! here! here!” and he drew from his 
| breast the old man’s violin. 

“Ts it better than your own?” asked the aston- 
ished wife. 

“ Better !” he shouted still more gleefully, “re- 
member you not the musician of our bridal ?” 

Madeline shuddered, and sighed. 

“Tt was his, and now it is mine !—my own! 
—and I can play upon it as he did.” 

* Did he sell it to you?” 

“ Ay, I bought it with a price !—a price—shall 
I tell you what ”’—and he grasped both her hands 
with a frightful energy: Madeline turned pale 
and trembled, but she tried to smile, murmuring, 
*“* Ay, love, what was it?” , 
| The husband’s eyes glared wolfishly into those 
of his wife. She was fastinated by their horrible 
| expression, and could not withdraw hers. 
* Shall I tell you?” he roughly asked. 
She could not answer, but she screamed when 








wanderer—for still she loved him with all the in- | she saw that his face bore no longer the impress 
tensity of woman’s enduring affection; and strange of human feeling, but reflected in all, save his 
as Ursenstein had become, he was not yet unde- lage, the image of that hideous stranger whom 
serving of her love—for though to others moody, | she had seen for a moment only, yet never could 
he was still kind, save in his wanderings, to her. | forget—there was the same sardonic sneer, the 


Whatever had passed at that awful interview 
in the demon’s glen, it seemed that the price de- 
manded by the old man was too great, for Ursen- 
stein gained no additional skill though he played 
much, and labored hard. Once, when he was 
surrounded by his friends, he failed utterly, and 
though he used his best efforts to please, he pro- 
duced nothing but false intonations and broken 
sounds; then the whisper went round that he 
had lost the memory of hisart. Ursenstein heard 
it, and threw down the violin in disgust, but Ma- 
deline, as she strove to encourage him, saw a 
withered old face sneering over the shoulders of 
the crowd; the next momont her husband was 
away in the Black Forest, and the hideous stran- 





leaden visage, the same elf-locks—and her hands 
were grasped by the fingers of a skeleton. _ 

“ Ursenstein! husband !” she exclaimed, sink- 
ing upon her knees at his feet, “ tell, in pity tell 
me, why this fearful mockery, this terrible 
change ?” 

«Change! what change ?—am I not thy hus- 
band still—there is no change, save that I am 
now greater than before.” ; 

“Holy Virgin! art thou mad?” exclaimed the 
distracted woman, clinging to his knees. ** Art 
thou ill, my husband? Is thy brain right ?—tell 
me, dearest, hast thou — or ailing ? st thou 
want aught thy faithful wife can give thee” 

“Ay, by the foul fiend do 1!—but I am not 
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mad—nor sick—yet I shall be, if —but away, 
no more !—to bed, woman !—to bed !—keep thy- 
self secure, and safe, d’ye hear! I’ll not have 
thee frightened—no, no, not for the world !” 

“In the name of all that is holy, what do you 
mean?’ implored the wife; for she saw that in 
his look which told a dreadful purpose. He was 
silent, but his eyes spoke darkly. 

“If thou hast Jeagued with the evil one to de- 
destroy me !—if my blood be the purchase money 
of thine hellish instrument,” exclaimed Madeline, 
rising in sudden indignation, “why then, may 
Heaven forgive thy sinful soul, thou wicked man, 
and receive me also to its mercy.” 

**No, no! not thy life, not thine, Madeline,” 
replied Ursenstein. 

“« Not mine !—not mine !—my infant’s then ?— 
my unborn innocent child’s ?—oh thou cruel mon- 
ster !—thou man with a stony heart! Was it for 
this thy cruel mercy?—thou wouldst not have 
me terrified, lest thy babe should die; and disap- 
point thee of thy prey! Oh thou inhuman wretch ! 
more savage > ts the beasts of the forest, for 
they love their young, protecting, not sacrificing 
them. O God, God forgive thee !” 

At the name of the Deity the violin sent forth 
a dissonant shriek—such as had issued from it 
on the bridal night. Madeline stopped her ears, 
when she heard that frightful discord, and she 
screamed. 

“Tt is a fiend! a living fiend, that thou hold- 
est to thine heart. I tell thee it isa fiend: in the 
name of the Virgin strike it down !” 

But Ursenstein still kept the horrible thing 
close to his breast, though his wife was writhing 
in convulsions at his feet. 

Before the morning broke, a lovely babe was 
born, whose smiling countenance bore no trace 
of his mother’s anguish; but it was long before 
that miserable woman would look again upon 
Ursenstein. When he was permitted to approach, 
he had hidden his violin; and when he took the 
baby in his arms, Madeline kept her breath that 
she might not shriek: but while he held it she 
coiled herself into a ball, ready to make a tiger- 
spring at the first symptom that should betoken 
harm to that cherub boy. Ursenstein, however, 
kissed his son; and returned him harmless to the 
maternal bosom. 


The child _ in beauty, and learned to lisp 
the name of both its parents. Madeline taught 
him to put up his hands, and cry, “ Father, dear- 
est father! do not harm your own boy;” and 
Ursenstein used to listen to his son. Once a tear 
fell upon the child’s head, as thus he supplicated ; 
and once he pushed aside the urchin’s clustering 
curls, saying that he was like his mother. Then 
Madeline repented that she had suspected him of 
a wish to harm her darling, and she loved her 
husband better than before, because she alone 
loved him now. The peasants said that nothing 
human could alter a man as Ursenstein was alter- 
ed, scrupling not to affirm that he held converse 
with evil spirits, because he had been heard to 
utter awful words; and a strange, shrill voice 

answered, though none could see a living 
creature near him. Ursenstein well knew that 
he was hated ; but he smiled scornfully, and still 
played his wondrous violin, drawing forth Such 


sounds, that travelers hearing them came nearer 
to his hut, forgetting their purposed journey while 
they listened; but ever when the strain ceased, 
they would hurry away, whispering, and name 
him as they went ‘“‘ The Demon Musician.” 

At last the neighbors would no longer sell him 
food, nor hold intercourse of any kind with one 
whom they considered accursed. His crops with- 
ered ; his cattle died; and famine fell upon his 
ruined cottage. Madeline, too, grew faint and 
sick, with laboring to raise a little corn and fruit 
to furnish food for her child; but her husband 
offered no aid; he still kept ever playing on, or 
whispering to his casnetle instrument. hen 
he ate he greedily watched Madeline and the boy, 
and seemed as he would tear the morsel from their 
mouths; and when she told him that their last 
loaf was eaten, he shouted a loud wild laugh, 
cowered over his violin, and stared hungrily into 
the face of the child. 


Three days of misery had passed—Madeline 
had begged upon her knees at the thesholds of 
her former friends; she asked but a crust to save 
her infant—her dying boy! for she durst not 
name Ursenstein: but they drove her away with 
opprobrium, and bade her home to her demon- 
gifted husband. She came back despairing; the 
child was crouching among the ashes, digging 
the dirt from the ‘hearth and cramming it by 
handfuls into his mouth. The mother, when she 
saw his occupation, wept; but the father grimly 
smiled; that look was worse than the famine, 
and the miserable woman threw herself upon the 
bed, hiding her face, that the memory of it might 
pass away. Presently she heard her boy’s con- 
vulsive shriek; she started up, the violin was 
beside him. Then, for that her hours were num- 
bered, her visual organs strengthened, and it was 
given her to see the past and the present with a 
clear, true sight. Her husband’s rendezvous in 
the Black Forest appeared before her as in a pic- 
ture; his unholy compact was revealed: -and 
when, taught by such knowledge, she: looked 
again toward her son, he was struggling with 
a monster, who tempted him with food, which 
the famished child no sooner tried to grasp than 
it was withdrawn; by which torture the victim 
being sorely vexed, the vile creature mocked him 
still more—holding large pieces of meat and 
bunches of luscious fruit close to his lips; but 
as often as the infant opened his mouth, greedily 
endeavoring to seize the viands, they melted into 
air. At length the enraged boy sprang up, caught 
the monster by the throat, and flung it back ; but 
then, his feeble strength being utterly exhausted, 
he staggered and fell upon the ground a blacken- 
ed corpse; upon which the fiend yelled, and jab- 
bered, and clapped his hands, moe crowed. The 
mother, when she beheld that sight, threw up her 
arms, calling aloud on Heaven for succor ; then 
she lay awhile convulsed, and writhing in terri- 
ble agony ; but when she heard her husband’s 
horrid laugh, she laid down her head and died, 
for her heart was broken. 

That night a tremendous crash awakened the 
villagers from their peaceful sleep; upon hearing 
which they rushed out, half attired, upon the 
open green. The hut of Ursenstein, the musi- 








cian, had fallen. A blue flame quivered around 
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and about it; by whose light the crowd saw a 
dark, imp-like form seated on the summit of the 
ruins, chumping at a bone, which sometimes it 
wielded over its head, and sometimes gnawed 
like a voracious dog. Ursenstein was standing 
near with folded arms, calmly looking on: nor 
moved he for the execrations of the mob, who, 
terrified by the composure of the bereaved man, 
hastily dispersed to their several homes; the 
mothers clasping their children, and muttering 
pious ejaculations; the fathers carefully closing 
their doors, that the foul fiend might find no en- 
trance. 

What became of Ursenstein after that night 
the peasants never knew. The ruins mouldered 
untouched over the bodies of the mother and her 
child; and none dared after nightfall to pass that 
mournful sepulchre. 


Suddenly, at the court of Wirtemberg, a rumor 


arose that a wonderful violinist had arrived, but | 


where he had studied, or whence he came, none 
knew. His name was Wolstenbach; he pro- 
claimed himself a German by birth, but from 
what part of the dominions he would not tell. 
‘“* He was,” he said, “‘a musician; and that was 
all that was requisite to be known; he was con- 
tent to submit his claims to a fair judgment.” 


His terms, however, were so excessive, that 


the professors of his art ridiculed the presump- 
tion of an unknown man; but Wolstenbach on 
answered that “he knew his power,” and still 
ersisted in his demand; so he was rejected. 
ut, soon after, the neighborhood where he lodg- 
ed was filled with strange and wonderful stories ; 
for his music was heard in the dead of the night, 
and crowds congregated in the street, squeezing 
each other to get near his habitation. It was 
said that he lived scantily, but ate greedily; that 
he had no society, and held no converse with his 
fellow-men; that he looked upon all who ap- 
proached him with suspicion, and appeared to be 
a creature apart from human sympathies. His 
instrument was the sole depository of his thoughts 
for he was often heard talking to it, as if it could 
comprehend his words. Sometimes he would 
reproach it, calling it hard names and beating it ; 
and when sounds came from it at each blow, he 
would exclaim, “ Ay, fiend! ery and shriek! I 
owe thee something for thy luxurious feasting.” 
Then would he clutch the instrument, playing as 
in a frenzy, making horrible yellings, and growl- 
ings, and shrill shrieks to issue from it, so that 
those who heard, stopped their ears affrighted. 
At other times he would frolic with it, making it 
laugh and giggle like a tickled child; and the 
hearers could not forbear laughing also, it was 
80 oddly comical ; but all men agreed that he was 
a lunatic. Such rumors reaching the ears of the 


:king, it was commanded that the stranger’s terms 


should be accepted. A night was accordingly 
fixed for him to play in public; and when the 
morning of that day came, the professors formed 
themselves into groups, and prepared to sneer at 
his rehearsal; but they were disappointed, for he 
would not practise with the band as others had 
done, but obliged them to await the evening for 
the gratification of their curiosity. 

Night came ;—the theatre was crowded to the 
ceiling ;—the king and the chief of his nobility 








were there. The higher order of professors were 
ranged upon the stage. They were to open with 
a grand overture, and all the musical talent or 
judgment that resided within a day’s journey 
round the metropolis, were to be found among the 
audience of that evening. The overture began ; 
the spectators, for they could scarcely be called 
listeners, waved to and fro uneasily. The musi- 
cians played divinely, for they exerted their best 
skill. At length the piece was finished, and a 
simultaneous movement among the auditors show- 
ed that expectation was wound up to the highest 
pitch. The professors saw this, and, scarcely 
waiting for their accustomed applause, sidled into 
the best seats. They formed a sort of semicircle 
around the spot on which Wolstenbach was to 
stand. Some assumed the gravity of judges; 
others took snuffand smiled superciliously ; while 
others again, more sanguine in their temperament, 
chuckled and nodded to their friends. At last, 
when all were arranged, the violinist appeared ; 
he walked with an indescribably awkward gait, 
straight down to the foot-lamps, and bowed. The 
audience rose up as by one effort; there was a 
stare of wonderment, then a burst of applause, 
though no one knew why he applauded that 
strange ungraceful effigy of a man, unless, in- 
deed, his excessive ugliness was merit, in the 
estimation of the gaping multitude. The musi- 
cian bowed, and bowed again, but never smiled. 
Then he drew his bow across the strings, and 
music flowed like oil; he played on, and no one 
remembered that he was not handsome: not a 
word was spoken, not a movement made: even 
the professors forgot to be angry, until the charm 
was dissolved and the melody ad ceased. It was 
then that the applause broke forth louder, longer 
than before, for now they knew why they were 
pleased. Wolstenbach received these honors 
without relaxing a muscle—he bowed to the au- 
dience, to the professors, lowly, lowly, humbly, 
but he never once looked up, for the ban was 
upon him, and he dared not lift his eyes to meet 
the glance of the bright, and the beautiful; but 
hudlling his instrument under his arm, he shuf- 
fled away with his uncouth lanky walk, while a 
thousand tongues pronounced him an inspired 
master, an impersonation of musical genius, and 
there was no more mention of his reputed mad- 
ness. 

Again and again he appeared, each time with 
added fame; riches poured on him like rain, but 
he abated nothing of his stern parsimony, nor of 
his desire for gain, because the vulture of ava- 
rice was ever gnawing in his bosom, as the famine 
had eaten into that of his body. He traveled far, 
spreading his name from one kingdom to another ; 
but the thought of his wife and his son never left 
him; for though he knew that they were to die 
by his compact, he knew not that they were to 
die so fearfully. He had not felt sorrow for them 
then, but it was the only human feeling that clun 
to him after; for he despised the whole race o 
mankind, and while he greedily sought their ad- 
miration, he looked down upon them from his 
crime-won pinnacle, and hated them all. The 
familiar, by whose aid he excelled, and whom he 
was doomed ever to carry in his bosom, was no 
less an object of his disgust. He could not for- 
give the past; and he resented the tauntings 
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which the demon heaped upon him in private, | 


for it was then that the vile creature had power 
to torture him. But when the musician’s grasp 
was upon the strings of that magic violin, it be- 
came helpless in his hands, and he failed not to 
wreak upon it the vengeance of his moody hu- 
mor. In the face of assembled crowds, when the 
hour of triumph was come, he fretted, and beat, 
and belabored the fiend, whose shrieks and cries 
were but so many subjects of admiration to the 
wondering auditory. 

Thus went Wolstenbach and his grim compan- 
ion from court to court, every where received as 
the sovereign of his art ie superhuman ap- 
pearance every where — awful terror ; 
—his ceaseless avarice, disgust;—his unrivaled 
skill compelling admiration :—envied by profes- 
sors, protected by princes, lauded and supported 
by nobles and fair dames, who guessed not 
whence came the harmony which so much de- 





lighted, nor dreamt that they followed as a popu- | 


lar idol—a DEMON MUSICIAN. 


Dear Roven—You pleased my vanity by the insertion of my 
first communication, and were even kind enough to season 
It with acompliment. This has encouraged me to another 
tuning of my lyre, of which I send you the following proof. 

SHE IS GONE. 
BY ROSE MALLORY. 
Sue is gone! and the spirit 
So pure and so bright, 
Like a meteor flash, 
Hath dissolved in the night ; 
And the eyes now so dim 
Shall be lighted no more; 
And her voice is all hush’d, 
And its melody o’er! 


She is gone! yet the tread 
Of her footfall seems near, 
And a flutter of wings 
Seems to breathe in my ear ; 
And a faint sound of music, 
Like tiniest bell, 
Seems to live in the air 
With a murmuring swell. 


She is gone! and at eve, 
When I kneel at her grave, 
And pray for the depths 
Of old Lethe’s dark wave, 
Every star that looks down 
With its glimmer of light, 
Seems a beacon that gleams 
Through the murk of the night. 


She is gone! and my heart 
Dreams no longer of bliss; 
It seems hung, like a stone, 
O’er an awful abyss! 
Yet no other shall dream 
Of its measureless wo, 
Till it falls, and is lost 
In the waters below! 


She is gone like a star 
That has shot from its sphere— 
Like a leaf that has fallen 
In the bloom of the year— 
Like a bubble that bursts 
On the foam of a wave— 
She is quiet at last 


In the hush of the grave! 
* * . * 








God shelter the heart 
That is weeping alone, 
For its grief is not told 
By an action or tone: 
As He tempers the breeze 
To the lamb that is shorn, 
May His mercy prove balm 
To the spirits that mourn! 


A THRILLING SKETCH. 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 


As an interesting and very proper accompaniment to our 
plate in the present number, we have chosen the following 
passage from a lecture on Genius, by Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith. The incident occurred some years 
since at the Natural Bridge, in Virginia. 

«« THe scene opens with a view of the great Na- 

tural Bridge, in Virginia. There are three or four 

lads standing in the channel below, looking u 

with awe to the vast arch of unhewn rocks, wit 


the Almighty bridge over these everlasting abut- 


ments when the morning stars sang together. 
The little piece of sky spanning those measure- 
less piers, is full of stars although it is mid-day, 
It is almost five hundred feet from where they 
stand, up those perpendicular bulwarks of lime- 
stone, to the key rock of the vast arch, which 
appears to them only of the size of a man’s head, 
The silence in death is rendered more impressive 
by the little stream that falls from rock to rock 
down the channel. The sun is darkened, and 
the boys have unconsciously uncovered their 
heads as if standing in the presence chamber of 
the Majesty of the whole earth. At last this 
feeling begins to wear away ; they begin to look 
around them. They see the names of hundreds 
cut in the limestone abutments. A new feeling 
comes over their hearts, and their knives are in 
hand in an instant. *‘ What man has done, man 
can do,’ is their watchword, while they draw 
themselves up and carve their names a foot above 
those of a hundred full grown men, who had 
been there before them. ; 

“* They are all satisfied with this feast of phy- 
sical exertion, except one, whose example illus- 
trates perfectly the forgotten truth, that there is 
no royal road to intellectual eminence. The am- 
bitious youth sees a name just above his reach,a 
name that will be green in the memory of the 
world, when those of Alexander, Cesar, and 
Bonaparte shall rot in oblivion. It was the name 
of Washington. Before he marched with Brad- 
dock to the fatal field, he had been there, and left 
his name a foot above all his predecessors. It 
was a glorious thought of a boy to write his 
name side by side with that of the great father of 
his country. He grasps his knife with a firm 
hand—and clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts 
again into the limestone, about a foot above where 
he stands; he then reaches up and cuts another 
for his hands. It is a dangerous adventure; but 
as he puts his feet and hands into those gains, 
and draws himself, carefully to his full length, he 
finds himself a foot above every name chroni- 
cled in that mighty wall. While his compan- 
ions are regarding him with concern and admira- 
tion, he cuts his name in rude capitals, large and 
deep into that flinty album. His knife is stil] in 
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hand, and strength in his sinews, and a new cre- 
ated aspiration in his heart. 

«« Again he cuts another niche, and again he 
carves his name in “po capitals. This is not 
enough. Heedless of the entreaties of his com- 
panions, he cuts and climbs again. The gradua- 
tions of his ascending scale grew wider apart. 
He measures his length at every gain he cuts. 
The voicesof his friends wax weaker and weaker, 
till their words are finally lost on his ear. He 
now for the first time casts a look beneath him. 
Had that glance lasted a moment that moment 
would have been his last. He clings with a con- 
vulsive shudder to his little niche in the rock. 
An awful abyss awaits his almost certain fall. 
He is faint with severe exertion, and trembling 
from the sudden view of the dreadful destruction 
to which he is exposed. His knife is worn half- 
way to the heft. He can hear the voices but not 
the words of his terror-stricken companions be- 
low. Whata moment. Whata meagre chance 
to escape destruction! There is no retracing his 
steps. It is impossible to put his hands into the 
same niche with his feet, and retain his hold a 
moment. His companions instantly perceive this 
new and fearful dilemma, and await his fall with 
emotions that ‘ freeze their young blood.’ He is 
too high, too faint to ask for his father and mo- 
ther, his brothers and sisters, to come and wit- 
ness or avert his destruction. But one of his 
companions anticipates his desire. Swift as the 
wind he bounds down the channel, and the situa- 
tion of the fated boy is told upon his father’s 
hearth-stone. 

“Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, 
and there are hundreds standing in that rock 
channel, and hundreds on the ridge above, all 
holding their breath and awaiting the fearful ca- 
tastrophe. The poor boy hears the hum of new 
and numerous voices, both above and below. He 
can just distinguish the tones of his father, who 
is shouting with all the energy of despair, 
‘William! William! Don’t look down. Your 
mother and Henry and Harriet, are all here pray- 
ing for you. Don’t look down. ‘ Keep your eyes 
toward the top.’ The boy didn’t look down—His 
eye is fixed like a flint toward Heaven, and his 
young heart on Him who reigns there. He 
grasps again his knife. He cuts another niche, 
and another foot is added to the hundreds that 
remove him from the reach of human help from 
below. How carefully he uses his wasting blade ! 
How anxiously he selects the softest places in 
that pier! How he avoids every flinty grain! 
How he economises his physical powers—resting 
& moment at each again he cuts. How every 
momentis watched from below. There stands his 
father, mother, brother and sister on the very 
spot where, if he falls, he will not fall alone. 

The sun is half way down the west. The lad 
had made fifty additional nicks in the mighty 
wall, and now finds himself directly under the 
middle of that vast arch of rocks, earth and 
trees. He must cut his way in a new direction 
to get over this overhanging mountain. The in- 
Spiration of hope is dying in his bosom; its vital 
heat is fed by the increased shouts of hundreds 
perched upon cliffs and trees, and others who 
stand with ropes in their hands on the bridge 
above, or with ladders below. Fifty gains more 








must be cut before the longest rope can reach 
him. His wasting blade again strikes into the 
limestone. The boy is emerging painfully, foot 
by foot, from under that lofty arch. Spliced 
ropes are ready in the hands of those who are 
leaning over the outer edge of the bridge. Two 
minutes more and all will be over. That blade 
is worn to the last half inch. The boy’s head 
reels: his eyes are starting from their sockets. 
His last hope is dying in his heart—his life must 
hang upon the next gain he cuts. That niche is 
his last. At the last faint gash he makes, his 
knife, his faithful knife, falls from his nerveless 
hand, and ringing along the precipice, falls at his 
mother’s feet. An involuntary groan of despair 
runs like a death knell through the channel be- 
low, and all is still as the grave. At the height 
oi nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy 
lifts hopeless heart and closing eyes to commend 
his soul to God. °*Tis but a moment—there !— 
one foot swings off !—he is reeling—trembling— 
topling over into eternity! Hark! a shout falls 
on his ear from above! The man who is lying 
with half his length over the bridge, has caught 
a glimpse of the boy’s head and shoulders. Quick 
as thought the noosed rope is within reach of the 
sinking youth. No one breathes. With a faint, 
convulsive effort the swooning boy drops his 
arms into the noose. Darkness comes over him, 
with the words, God! and mother! whispered on 
his lips just loud enough to be heard in heaven, 
the tightening rope lifts him out of his last shal- 
low niche. Nota lip moves while he is dangling 
over that fearful abyss; but when a sturdy Vir- 

inian reaches down and draws up the lad, and 
Folds him up in his arms before the tearful 
breathless multitude, such shouting, such leapin 
and weeping for joy, never greeted the ear o 
human being so recovered from the yawning gulf 
of eternity.” 


RANA PARANA AASY 


Tue following article of intense interest, from the London 
Illuminated Magazine, gives a strong picture of the squalid 
poverty thatis hived in that mighty city; and we pray 
God that such calamity of wo may never fall upon any por- 
tion of our own beloved country while we have broad lands 
with strong hands and willing hearts to till them. 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN M.D. 


Some few years ago, a distinguished philosopher 
amused himself by rearing tadpoles, and succeed- 
ed, by keeping them in narrow, confined apart- 
ments, and excluding them from light, in making 
them grow into huge hideous-looking things, 
without undergoing that metamorphosis which 
was their birth-right, and by which alone they 
could rise in the scale of being, and become de- 
cent, respectable, well-colored, land-loving, air- 
breathing animals. The experiment was deemed 
novel and ingenious ; and the fact extraordinary, 
that by a mere physical condition, and this, the 
simple exclusion of light, these said tadpoles 
should continue to be tadpoles, given up to low 
pursuits, becoming dayly more disgusting, more 
black, and more tadpolish, with mere fins and a 
tail, and without that sleek, yellow, gold-colored 
body, destitute of those legs and lungs which go 
to form a respectable frog. Now this philoso- 
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pher was a plagiarist: the tadpole experiment 
ad been going on for centuries, and it has re- 
mained unnoticed, simply because the victims of 
the principle have been men, and not tadpoles. 
Turn with us for a single moment from the glare 
and splendor of Regent-street into some of the 
streets running from it, and the young, sallow, 
blighted, begrimed victims of this cruel experi- 
ment will stare you in the face. You may call 
them “ the lower orders,” and be eloquent on the 
sins of the gin-palace and the results of dissipa- 
tion, but there : are, crawling, breathing, liv- 
ing evidences of our philosophy. Go on to New- 

ate, wend your way to the Union-houses, to the 

ospitals, and we shall see the human a 
still—we shall have before us the victims of our 
Christian experiments; the creatures whom a 
** mere comy condition,” inflicted by ourselves, 
has prohibited from undergoing that metamorpho- 
sis which should have raised them from the 
“lower orders” of squalid wretchedness, of po- 
verty and crime, into the dignity, the worth, the 
usefulness of healthy men. Reared in compara- 
tive darkness, in crowded allies, amid effluvium 
and dirt, and imbibing from the parent a weak, 
impure nutriment, the poor child of the city 
struggles for existence ; his cheeks are blanched 
and sallow, his bones soft and yielding, his 
muscles thin, flabby and feeble; and he falls a 
read prey to fever, or grows up weak and totter- 
ing, seeking from without that stimulus which 
should have been supplied by healthy action 
within, and which Nature would have gladly 
lavished upon him, had not her genial influences 
been interfered with by the graspings of avarice ; 
had not the vivifying influencesof the atmosphere 
been shut out by brick and stone, and contamina- 
ted by all the filth which crowded apartments 
must necessarily engender. The mind, sympa- 
thising with the body, becomes emasculated too. 
Full many a man has shrunk from work, and 
resorted to other pursuits for a livelihood, requir- 
ing cunning and tact rather than steadiness and 
strength, because the physical influences under 
whieh he was reared el been such as to unfit 
his body for labor. The poor fellow has been 
hung for doing so. Society made him drink poi- 
son as he lay on his mother’s breast, fed him on 
garbage, and surrounded him by malaria and 

ever in his childhood, spurned, frowned upon, 
and neglected him in his boyhood, and then pun- 
ished him as a shriveled, cunning, purloining 
wretch, when he should have been a man. 

Such is our ignorance! Such our Pharisaic 
sanctity! We cause men to be feeble, and then 
wonder that weak things should be sly, quick, 
and cunning in their revenge, and moralise with 
the tongue of an angel on the vices of the “ lower 
orders,” who dislike labor and who love gin. 
Love gin !—and well they may. It is the liquid 
fire that burns out for a time the traces of misery, 
and lights up a wild forgetfulness, which, for a 
season, is ecstacy, although ultimately it cankers 
and festers in the little heart that remains to them, 
and brings hours of future agony, as a kind of 
compound interest for a few moments of delirious 
pleasure. The gin-shop is, indeed, to such a one 
a palace. He comes from dulness and darkness 


into the a gave of gas-light, plate-glass, and 
ogany. He comes from a room 


burnished 








reeking with the combined stench of boiled veg. 
etables, smoke, filth, and crowded apartments, into 
a lofty place, redolent of spices and warmth. 
He comes into the presence of a well-dressed 
female, who deigns to smile upon him for his 
money ; and this is no small thing to one who is 
seldom recognized as belonging to the human 
family, but is treated as an unclean creature, or 
shunned as a pest. He comes languid, weak, 
and sinking—drinks of Circe’s cup, and feels for 
awhile exhiliarated, strong, and happy. Let no 
man throw the stone of condemnation on such a 
one until he has lived a month in Field-lane, or 
spent his summer in the delightful purlieus of 
incent-street, Bethnal-green. : 

Worse, worse by far, in all their physical bear- 
ings, ten thousand times worse in all their moral 
influences, are the miserable homes of our city 
poor than the wild huts of the Indians, or the 
wigwam of the African. These so-called savages 
are not shut out from the exhilarating influences 
of light; to them the flowing river, the shining 
sun, the open prairie, the deep woods, the healthy 
hills, are open; the day is spent beneath a pure 
uncontaminated sky, and hunting and exercise 
bring them abundance and peace. Their physi- 
cal energies are wearied, not poisoned. They 
feel nothing of that sickening faintness, that ach- 
ing exhaustion, that heart tremor, that curing 
at the very vital principle itself which a pollute 
atmosphere engenders, and which hurry the suf- 
ferer in an agony of fear to seize on some quick, 

lowing, burning stimulant to rescue him from 
Soath. Not so ourcity poor. They are hemmed 
in by brick and stone, surrounded by all the ex- 
hausting influences of malaria, and perpeiually 
exposed to scenes of which the refined and ele- 
gant members of the ‘“ upper classes” would 
blush even to admit the existence. We shall not 
readily forget a stroll, we had in company with a 
friend one Sunday morning, in July last. We 
had left the country to visit some of the scenes 
made classic by the writings of Dickens. It.was 
a glorious morning. People were hurrying down 
the river by hundreds. All the out-door creation 
seemed happy ; the very waves as they rippled to 
the shore were like dancing sun-beams; not @ 
cloud floated under the blue heavens, save those 
which the steamers left behind as they glided, 
loaded with smiling faces, away from the con- 
taminations of town. On reaching London 
Bridge, we journeyed toward Holborn, and hav- 
ing taken a view of Field-lane and Saffron-hill, 
we made our way through some of the purlieus 
adjoining them into the streets so narrow that you 
may shake hands from the opposite bed-rooms. 
Houses had no back yards to them; all the débris 
of the apartments, or nearly so, was thrown from 
the windows into the streets, to ascend again as a 
pestilential vapor; scarce a window-frame had @ 
whole piece of glass in it; the doorways were 
low and dirty ; the sides of the walls were form- 
ed simply of lath and plaster, parts of which had 
fallen away in many places, and throngh these 
dilapidations men and women could be seen hud- 
dling together, some in a state of nudity, others 
smoking and drinking, and all regardless of the 
common decencies of life. We passed under @ 
low continuous archway, and came into a kind 
of court, the houses of which were very lofty, 
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but in a most dilapidated condition ; the roofs of 
many of them had given way, and the rafters 
were sticking out into the summer sky like pieces 
of a standard wreck. Shreds of grooved lead 
were hanging from the window-frames, and not 
a piece of glass was visible. On going into one 
of the rooms on the ground-floor nahhieg like 
boarding was discoverable ; in some corners of 
the apartment were heaps of damp straw covered 
by remnants of brown sacking, and these, with 
a black three-legged pot near the fire-place, con- 
stituted the whole of the furniture. Five or six 
men were leaning against the blackened walls, 
and smoking short pipes, while a large, white, 
half-starved, big-headed dog, was sitting before 
them. The upper rooms were occupied, although 
the boards were in so perilous a condition, that 
daylight and rain could fall without interruption 
from roof to floor. Few persons were on the 
‘sea but at night they were crowded. It 
eing Sunday morning, previous to church-hour, 
the inhabitants were regaling themselves in some 
of the neighboring gin-shops. An old woman, 
clad in a thread-bare vest, which had faded away 
to the most delectable of all colors, a yellowish- 
green, was sitting alone on the muddy ground in 
the centre of the court, with her knees bent, her 
elbows resting on them, and her hands covering 
her face. A small blackened pipe was in her 
Jap. She was swaying her body backward and 
forward, and murmuring in a dirge-like manner— 
“ Lancashire witches, Lancashire witches, 
Jumping the ditches, 
Hurt poor Poll.”j 

We asked her what she meant; she gave an un- 
meaning grin, stretched out her tawny, shriveled 
arm, and laying hold of my waistcoat, said, 
“ Pretty—Very pretty—Too pretty for Poll.” 
Her gown, her only covering, was full of holes. 
Her face was begrimed with smoke and dirt; her 
eyes had a lack-lustre appearance ; she was almost 
a skeleton—a maniac, and only capable of utter- 
ing such broken sentences as those enumerated. 
ithin two yards of her, a muddy shallow ditch 
was struggling to effect its course through the 
court into an archway atone corner, The vapor 
therefrom was sickening, for floating in the 
stream were the entrails of cats and horses, and 
other putrifying animal matter. We passed out 
of this court, and two policemen told us that if 
we went a few paces further we “should see a 
sight.” We did so, and found the place to be a 
kind of cul de sac to the alleys we had traversed. 
The stench therefrom was insufferable ; it crept 
like poison through every sense. My companion 
felt sick, piddy, and incapable of proceeding. In 
one small corner of a large yard stood three 
horses up to their fetlocks in mud saturated with 
gore, excrement, and grease. Their hip-bones 
stood up like the humps of dromedaries; the 
skin clung tightly to their ribs, which protruded 
like iron hoops, leaving deep grooves between 
them ; their necks were almost destitute of mane; 
in short, their hair was dropping from them like 
feathers from a putrifying bird ; one was knawing 
at a post, making feeble, though evidently anx- 
ious, efforts to comer the wood; another was 
leaning against a shed, in which were hanging 
whole quarters of his predecessors; and the 
third was mumbling between his teeth the hairs 


that had fallen, or been plucked, from the mane 
or tail of hiscompanion. The carcase of a horse, 
with the bowels trampled in the mud, lay before 
them, and the whole yard was strewed with semi- 
skeletons, wheelbarrows, and mattocks, upon 
which hair, blood, and brains seemed drying in 
the air. 

These are hideous details, and the fastidious 
sense may wish to shroud them in everlasting 
secresy, but it cannot be. Nature will not be so 
dealt with. The effects will speak if the cause 
lie hid. Within a few yards of those scenes of 
madness, putrefaction, and death, five hundred 
individuals ate, drank, and slept! Can we won- 
der that hearts should grow hard, and bodies be- 
come weak under such circumstances? Does it 
not seem as if these were hot-beds in which we 
were rearing “ Fagins,” and ‘ Quilips,” to exer- 
cise our ingenuity upon, in carrying out the prac- 
tice of criminal law? Are we not fostering 
around our homes a pestilence, and encouraging 
the incubation of fever, until it come like a 
simoom around our hearths, converting the laugh 
of boyhood into the shriek of delirium, laying 
childhood low, and displacing the prattle of in- 
fancy by the silence of death? 

Into some such neighborhood, I was called 
professionally. In the room where my fever- 
patient lay sixteen individuals found their cook- 
shop, their dining-room, dormitory, and hospital, 
allin one. Smoke, and steam from a pot con- 
taining potatoes, filled the room. I could not 
speak for several minutes from coughing. The 
beds were nearly all on the floor—married and 
single, male and female, healthy and sick hud- 
dled together, One bed alone was on a bedstead, 
and on it was a girl fifteen years of age, tossing 
with fever, a boy of twelve years in a state of 
stupor, and their mother, whose fixed eyes, dila- 
ted nostrils, gurgling throat, and cold feet, told, 
but too sabes , that she was fast hurrying to her 
final resting-place. I was looking on this scene 
of dirt, disease, and death, with silent, yet ago- 
nized feelings, when something a seized 
my foot. f sprang back in a state of alarm, 
a Bi a rough voice cried out to me, “ Don’t be 
frightened, doctor, it is only the pigs ;” and, true 
enough, a great sow lying under the bed, with 
seven or eight little ones, had taken a fancy to 
my boot, and had proceeded to appropriate it to 
herself accordingly. This is no matter for a 
smile. Thirteen individuals, and nine pigs, pre- 
paring to satiate hunger by a coarse meal in the 
chamber of death. A poor mother d ing, and 
two of her little ones on the eve of death, and 
no pastor’s voice had been there to cheer her in 
that dark hour, no gentle hand to point to a hap- 
pier home beyond the skies! Rude and clamo- 
rous voices, hissing, stench-reeking vapors, the 
grunt of pigs, and the heavy slip-shod tread of 
careless strangers, alone sounded the requiem of 
that passing soul. I left this melancholy scene, 
thinking on the force and truth of the following 
words spoken by the Bishop of London, in the 
House of Lords: ‘I pass the magnificent church 
which crowns the metropolis, and is consecrated 
to the noblest of objects—the glory of God—and 
I ask myself in what degree it answers that ob- 
ject. I see there a Dean and three Residentiaries, 
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tween ten thousand and twelve thousand pounds 
a year; I see, too, connected with the cathedral, 
twenty-nine clergymen, whose offices are all but 
sinecures, with an annual income of twelve 
thousand pounds, and likely to be very much 
larger after the lapse of a few years; I proceed 
a mile or two to the east, or north-east, and I 
find myself in the midst of an immense popula- 
tion, inthe most wretched destitution and neglect. 
Artisans, mechanics, laborers, beggars, thieves, 
to the amount of three hundred thousand.” 
** Wretched destitution, and neglect !” 

Ay, it is pitiful to know in what dreary holes, 
full many a being isleftalone to die. Some time 
since I was conversing with a relieving-officer of 
—— union. He told me thata week before “ he 
had taken the case” of a very interesting young 
woman, Who appeared in a wretched condition ; 
that she gave her address, No. Hog-lane ; 
that temporary relief had been ministered, and 
that she had not been heard of since. He de- 
scribed her as looking ghastly ill, and I felt it my 
duty to find her out. A few, miserable, dirty 
avenues running off from a magnificent street, 
brought me into the miserable lane. The number 
named appeared a ‘ lodging-house ;” I knocked 
at the door: it was opened by a short, stout, 
small-eyed woman. She asked me what I want- 
ed; I told her my errand, and she ushered me 
into the room where about twenty Irishmen were 
regaling themselves by smoking and drinking. 
Alone thin candle was placed in a greasy can- 
dlestick, and the old woman pioneered the way 
up three flights of ricketty stairs, when we ar- 
rived at a small door in the wall, not more than 
three feet high, and about two feet broad. The 
old woman told me, that that was the room in 
which “the creature lay;”’ I took the candle, 
and, creeping on my knees, entered it. It was a 
long, narrow, low place, so close to the roof that 
no one could stand erect in it; not a bed, a table, 
or a chair was there, but on the bare boards in 
the centre of the room, lay this poor young wo- 
man. She was rolling to and fro; her long hair 
streaming over her face, and on the floor. I 
crept toward her, and she then beat her head 
against the boards, and screamed out in a wild, 
delirious, half-inarticulate manner, “ Father, Fa- 
ther!” Her eyes rolled vacantly. Her face was 
deadly pale, and cold perspiration stood like 
tears upon her brow. In the fierce ravings of 
her disease she had bitten her tongue; it was 
now swollen, and protruded from her mouth, and 
blood was trickling from it down her cheeks and 
neck, to the cold floor. Scarcely a rag covered 
her. “Father, Father, Fa—a—ther,” she again 
croaked, and beat her head fearfully on the boards. 
The old woman had descended,-and we were 
alone. Oh! it was a ghastly sight to look on. 
The tiny candle gave but a faint halo of light, 
but within its pale circumference lay a human 
being in the extreme of agony, without a bed, 
without water, with little else than madness and 
pain within, and in the intervals of returning 
sense, nothing to greet her from without, but 
darkness and desolation. The cold, heartless, 
indifference which the old crone displayed, the 
dark and empty room, and the total want of ne- 
cessaries compelled me to hasten, and obtain ad- 
mission for the poor creature in a neighboring 
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workhouse. It was done. After a while, the 
fever subsided and reason returned. She could 
unfold her history. 

She was the daughter of near Blackheath, 
She had loved “ not wisely, but too well,” and 
was turned an outcast from her father’s door. 
Thus, had she been, naked, friendless, delirious, 
and desolate on the bare floor of a tottering house, 
at a moment when splendor and plenty, music 
and song, were in her father’s home. The being 
who gave her life, kicked her from his threshold; 
and on the self-same night, could kneel before 
the Father of Spirits, and say “ Forgive me my 
trespasses, as I forgive them that trespass against 
me!” Withsuch a prayer, high heaven is dayly 
mocked, and many a domestic tyrant passes as a 
saint, whose deeds would all but make a demon 
weep. 

I fear we are sometimes apt to punish, where 
we ought to pity; and that society frequently 
‘‘reaps the whirlwind,” because she had pre- 
viously “sown the wind,” although her self- 
love, and Pharisaic pride may have induced 
her to forget or deny the circumstance ; and it 
appears a question, worthy of the consideration 
of the most pious among us, how far will an 
improvement in the habitations of the poor, con- 
tribute to the furtherance of good morals, and the 
spread of Christianity ? 

If the refined and educated mind may some- 
times need the rich swell of the organ, the “ re- 
ligious light,’ and the solemn beauty which 
crowd the long-drawn aisles and lofty arches of 
our magnificent cathedrals, to awaken it to a 
sense of holier things, may not the dark and 
dreary alleys, the comfortless, cheerless homes, 
the squalor and filth which poverty and crowded 
apartments engender, have a downward influence 
upon our poorer brethren, and go far to rust, to 
canker, and efface that “image” which was im- 
printed on the soul of man when it first came 
fresh and pure from the hand of his Maker? 
Sure am I, from long familiarity with the homes 
of the poor, that there isa great sympathy be- 
tween the outer and the inner man—between the 
mind and the body—and that so long as the pre- 
sent crowding continues, so long as different fami- 
lies have to perform their varied and necessary 
duties in one room; so long as the sexes are com- 
pelled to mingle promiscuously together, as they 
now are ;—so long will all sense of decency be 
lost ; so long will virtue be unrespected, because 
unknown. 

An incident occurred to me about four years 
ago, which confirms this. I was called to No. 
—, street. It was a large, gloomy, old 
fashioned house, with a wide oak staircase, the 
bannisters of which were still bulky and firm, 
although the steps which they once =e 
had many of them disappeared ; others had deep 
foot-holes in them, and some creaked in a very 
ominous manner as you journeyed over them. I 
stopped at each successive story, and inquired ia 
the rooms for the patient to whom I had been 
summoned. Each inmate asked the other who 
she was, but her name was unknown; this did 
not surprise me, for each room appeared a little 
town, and in some of the antiquated apartments 
of the rude old palace, six or seven groups might 
be seen partaking of their meals which had been 
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cooked at the republican fire-places; the primi- 
tive plan of calling individuals by a = name, 
and that a short and pithy one, without any 
Christian prefix, seemed very general among 
them. I wended my way from room to room, 
causing many an idle stare; never experiencing 
any incivility, yet frequently hearing them say in 
alow whisper, “It is a doctor,” few other per- 
sons who employ a tailor ever venturing, I pre- 
sume, among them. The upper story was at 
length reached, and the chambers found to be 
destitute of doors. I looked into the one on my 
left-hand side and found it empty. Some parts of 
the roof had fallen in, the window-frames were 
gone, and the floor, judging from the soundness 
of the rafters, and the jagged, broken appearance 
of the boards contigious to the wall, had been 
forcibly removed to serve the purpose of fire- 
wood. I went into the opposite chamber, and it 
appeared that my footsteps had been unheard, for 
in the centre of the room were four young females 
in the costume of their primitive mother, busily 
engaged around a washing tub, in which was all 
their wardrobe. On seeing me they set up a 
wild laugh, spread out their arms, ran toward 
each other, and formed a group which —_ have 
served the purpose of an Etty, an Eastlake, or a 
Chantrey, but which contributed more to my con- 
fusion than to the discovery of my patient. I 
was about to retreat, but, on turning round, saw 
a poor creature lying in one corner of the apart- 
ment on a heap of straw which was slightly 
covered with a coarse horse-rug. She was the 
object of my search, and being invited to remain 
by the living tableaux, who retained their grace- 
ful position in the centre of the room, I advanced 
toward her. She had once been beautiful, but 
now her dark eyes looked wan and watery ; her 
cheeks haggard, pale, and sunken; her fine hair 
tangled, wiry, and disheveled; her fingers long, 
lank, and bony; and as she raised her skeleton 
arm, you could almost see the light, like a blue 
haze, through her worn and withered hand. Her 
voice was low, tremulous, and croaking ; her 
breathing short, quick, and irregular, while black 
hideous ulcers were eating deeply into her sys- 
tem, and spreading their fetor, their poison, and 
their pain, through her once handsome form. 
She was tossing with anguish; but, after taking 
an anodyne, and being addressed in the terms of 
ordinary kindness, she became calm and com- 
posed. 

“How came you,” said I, “into this awful 
state of disease? W hat charmscan so reprobate 
a life possess ?” 

“ None, none,” she said, “ nothing but misery ; 
drunkenness one day, pain the next, and death 
inthe end. We must all come to this—to die 
alone in a corner—in a worse way than a dog on 
a dunghill ; and it all comes from those horrid 

laces where poor people have to live. I was 

rn ina cellar in Liverpool, and from my child- 
hood have never known what it was to be a de- 
cent woman. Men and women, boys and girls, 
were forever huddled together; and even when 
grown up, and with my mother, my two sisters, 
Frame and myself had to sleep on a bed of 
chaff in one corner of the apartment, while three 
or four sailors slept in another, and men and wo- 





parts, like the cattle in Smithfield. I was thought 
ane and brought to town; had plenty to eat 
or a time, learned to dress well and be fine; but 
one thing led on to another, and now—here I 
am.” 

There, indeed, she was, a miserable victim ! 
Never can the spectacle she presented fade from 
my mind; the echoes of her struggling voice 
will ever whisper, and Truth, Religion, and Jus- 
tice must sanction the assertion, that her vice, 
her disease, her desolation, all came “ from those 
horrid places, where poor people have to live.” 
The evil is a mighty one, one all but universal. 
That it exists in our rural districts, with many of 
its vicious influences, no one can deny. e 
well remember an appeal made by Dr. Gilly, the 
canon of Durham, on behalf of the border pea- 
santry,in which he states, “‘ It shocks every feel- 
ing of propriety, to think that in a room, and 
within such a space as I have been describing, 
civilized beings should be herding together with- 
out a decent separation of age and sex. So long 
as the agricultural system in this district requires 
the hind to find room for a fellow servant of the 
other sex in his cabin, the least that morality and 
decency can demand is that he should havea 
second apartment where the unmarried female, 
and those of a tender age, should sleep apart 
from him and his wife. Last Whitsuntide, when 
the annual lettings were taking place, a hind, 
who had lived one year in the hovel he was 
about to quit, called to say “ farewell,” and to 
thank me for some trifling kindness I had been 
able to show him. He was a fine, tall man, of 
about 45; a fair specimen of the frank, sensible, 
well-spoken, and well-informed Northumbrian 
peasantry—of that peasantry of which a militia- 
regiment was composed, which so am:.zed the 
Londoners (when it was garrisoned in the capi- 
tal many years ago) by the size, the noble deport- 
ment, the soldierlike bearing and the good con- 
duct of the men. I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity of asking some questions. Where was 
he going? and how would he dispose of his 
large family, (eleven in number)? He told me 
they were to inhabit one of these hind’s cottages, 
whose narrow dimensions were less than twenty- 
four feet by fifteen, and that the eleven would 
have only three beds to sleep on; that he him- 
self, his wife, a daughter of six, and a boy of 
four years old, would sleep in one bed; that a 
daughter of eighteen, a son of twelve, a son of 
ten, and a daughter of eight, would have asecond 
bed ; and a third would receive his three sons of 
the age of twenty, sixteen, and fourteen. ‘ Pray,” 
said I, ‘do you not think that this is a very im- 
proper way of disposing of yourfamily ?” *“ Yes, 
certainly,” was the answer, “it is very improper 
in a Christian point of view ; but what can we: 
do until they build us better houses ?” 

Let stern-faced morality look to these things. 
Let the “ Justice Shallow” of the bench pause 
for a single moment, ere they pass punishment on 
an erring fellow-creature, to reflect, how far them- 
selves, how far society, or how far individuals, 
may be responsible for this crime. Let Mercy 
hold the ees of Justice, and— 


At the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 
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EARTH'S PRISONS. 
BY DUGALD MOORE. 
I HEARD a deep and awful groan, 
That chill’d the dancing heart of mirth, 
Boundless and big it wandered on, 
And shook the solid earth ; 
Crush’d hearts in sorrow’s dull abode, 
Ten million weeping captives joined, 
To swell that cry which rose to God, 
From where the wretched pined. 


From every land, from every clime, 
Came rolling that almighty groan, 
Where men have drooped since earliest time, 
Caged in their cells of stone ; 
It spoke of dark forbidden things, 
Of fell corruption’s venom’d rust, 
And the false faith of treacherous kings, 
That trampled on the just. 


It breathed of martyr minds, and creeds, 
Wriften in freedom’s holiest blood, 
Of wither’d minds, and fearful deeds, 
And spirits unsubdued. 
It spoke of chains and broken hearts, 
Of beauty blighted—and a gloom, 
Where love, and life itself departs, 
For shelter to the tomb ;— 


Of weeping eyes and ashy lips— 

Of hope deferr’d—and the soul’s sorrow, 
Which stagger’d in that black eclipse, 

Whose darkness knows no morrow ; 
The bosom’s sickness, and the pain 

That comes around its moaning thrill, 
The cut—the canker of the chain, 

Whose wound is cureless still. 


In the far solitudes of time, 
Those domes where now the tiger dwells, 
Have had their tyrants and their crime, 
Their victims, and their cells. 
Yes, through the ancient world that cry, 
Which now we hear, for aye hath leapt ; 
Affliction long hath learn’d to sigh, 
And misery hath wept. 


Though Greece may boast her deathless page, 


Yet Athens shows her chain and cell, 
Where nature’s boast, the Attic sage, 
In virtue’s struggle fell. 
Even Rome with her heroic lines, 
Had dungeons and abodes of dread, 
As thick and countless as her shrines, 
And victims as her dead. 


Italia’s palaces are fair, 
Venetian domes and towers are bright, 
But oh! her dwellings of despair 
Were blacker than the night ; 
Her hidden dens beneath the wave, 
Where sorrow long has drain’d her cup ; 
The black canal—that hollow grave, 
Which gave no secret up. 


The question and the bloody mail, 
The rack—the wheel—the knife—the rope, 
Where mercy sat, a statue pale, 
Above the dust of hope. 
Yes, Florence has her Dante's den, 
Terreira’s sunless caves are thine, 
Where Tasso stooped to woo—and then 
Was doom’d for love to pine. 


Land of romance, of love and hate, 

Of dark revenge, and glory gone, 
Of courts and cities desolate, 

The world’s derision—once her throne, 
Why is thy voice of conquest mute ? 








Where are thy thousand conquests now? 
Ah! desolation lifts her foot, 
And stamps upon thy brow. 


France—of the sunny hills and plains, 
Gay sprightly land—with all thy mirth, 
Thou hast a thousand dungeon chains, 
And blocks, and chords to strangle worth ; 
Europe has felt the arm of power, 
Which fetters mercy to her cell, 
And thy bastile—and London’s tower, 
An awful tale could tell. ‘ 


But the far dungeons of the east 
Have long sent forth a deeper groan, 
There death has held perpetual feast, 
Amid his caves of stone. 
Though splendid are her palaces, 
And rich and warm the living air, 
Yet has she cells where light and breeze 
Ne’er visited despair. 
Could they but sprak, those silent stones, 
Earth’s silent ear would soon be riven, 
With many a million million groans, 
Which were but heard in heaven. 
Such are earth’s prisons—but, alas! 
The firmest fetters of the mind, 
Are our own passions—which we pass 
Athwart our senses till grown blind. 


There is a darker dungeon still, 
A cell which God can only open, 

Where lie earth’s countless myriads chill, 
Till the last awful morn has broken ; 

The grave—the grave! there death has lock’d 
The wonders of the world—and vain 

Have fame and wandering centuries knock’d, 
He will not yield his hordes again. 


A thousand years have risen and roll’d 
Above that peopled dungeon, yet 
Though nature droops, and earth is old, 
Its chains and bolts are firmer set; 
They will not sunder—till abroad 
The mighty angel treads the stars, 
And from his throne the voice of God 
Bids death draw back his bars. 


INFLUENCE OF A WIFE. 


*Wuy do you keep me for so long a time at 
the door,” said Edward ——, assionately to his 
wife. The night passed, but the cold winds had 
entered the house, and Mrs. F with a sor- 
rowful heart unbolted the door. 

“It is late Edward, and I could not keep from 
slumbering.” 

He said nothing in return to this, but flung 
himself into a chair and gazed intently on the 
fire. His son climbed upon his knees, and put- 
ting his little arm around his father’s neck, and 
whispered— 

‘* Papa, what has mamma been crying for?” 

Mr. F started and shook off his boy; and 
said with violence: 

‘Go to bed sir; what business has your mo- 
ther to let you be up at this late hour of the 
night ?” 

The poor child’s lower lip pouted, but he was 
at the time too much frightened to cry. His sis- 
ter silently took him up, and when he reached 
his bed, his heart discharged itself into noisy 
grief. The mother heard his crying, and went 
to him—but she soon returned to tae parlor. 
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She leaned upon her husband and thus addressed 
him: 

“ Edward, I will not upbraid you on account 
of your rashness to me, but Ido implore you not 
to act in this manner before your children. You 
are not, Edward, what you used to be. These 
heavy eyes tell of wretchedness as well as bad 
hours. You wrong me—you wrong yourself— 
thus let my hand show I am your wife, butat the 
same time let your heart know no singleness in 
matters of moment. I am aware of the kind of 
society in which you lately have indulged. Tell 
me, Edward, for Heaven’s sake, tell me! we are 
ruined, is it not so 2” 

Edward had not a word to say to his wife; but 
a man’s tears are more awful than his words. 

« Well—be it so Edward !—our children may 
suffer from our fall—but it will redouble my ex- 
ertions for them. And as for myself, you do not 
know me if you think that circumstances can 
lessen my feelings for them. A woman’s love is 
like the plant which shows its strength the more 
it is trodden on. Arouse yourself, my husband 
—leave the course you have of late pursued—it 
is true your father has cast you off—lIt is true 
that you are indebted to him in a serious sum— 
but Edward, he is not all the world—only con- 
sider your wife in that light.” 

A slight tap was now heard at the door, and 
Mrs. F’. went to ascertain the cause. She return- 
ed to her husband : 

‘* Mary is at the door—she says you always 
kissed her before she went to bed.” 

* My child,” said the father, ‘God bless you 
—I am not very well, Mary. Nay, do not speak 
to me to-night. Go to rest now; give me one of 
your pretty smiles in the morning, then, my child, 
your father shall be happy again.” Mr. F. was 
persuaded by his affectionate partner to retire ; 
but sleep and rest were not for him, his wife and 
children had once given him happy dreams; but 
now the ruin he had brought upon them was an 
awakening reality. When the light of the morn 
faintly appeared above the light of the opposite 
houses, Mr. F. arose. 

“Where are you going, Edward? said his 
watchful wife. 

“I have been considering,” he said, calmly, 
“and I am determined to try my father. He 
loved me when I was a boy; he was proud of 
me. It is true, I have acted dishonorable by him, 
and should no doubt have ruined him. Yester- 
day I spoke harshly of him, but I did not then 
know myself. Your deep affection, my dear wife, 
has completely altered me. Nay, don’t grieve 
me in this way—this is worse to me than all. I 
will be back soon.” 

The children appeared in the breakfast room. 
Mary was ready with her smile, and the boy 
was anxious for the noise of his father. In a 
short time Mr. F—— returned. 

* We must sink, my love! he will not assist 
me; he upbraided me; I did not, I could not an- 
swera word. He spoke kindly of you, and our 
little ones but he cast us off forever !” 

The distressed man scarcely said this, when a 
person rudely came in. The purport of this visit 
was soon perceived. In the name of F ’s 
father he took possession of the property, and 
had the power to make F a prisoner. 








“« You shall not take papa away,” said the little 
son, at the same time kicking ‘at the officer. 

‘* Mamma,” whispered little Mary, “mamma, 
must my father go to prison?” ‘ Won’t they 
let us go too ?” 

“Here comes my authority,” said the deputy 
sheriff. The elder Mr. F doggedly placed 
himself in a chair. 

* You shall not take papa away,” cried out the 
little boy to his grandfather, 

*« Whatever may have been my conduct, sir,” 
said the miserable Edward, “ this is unkind in 
you. I have nota single feeling for myself, but 
my wife, my children! you have no right to har- 
rass them with your presence.” 

“Nay, husband,” responded Mrs. F “ 
* think not of me. Your father cannot distress 
me, I have not known you from childhood, as he 
has done, but he shall see how I can cling to 
you in poverty. He has forgotten his youthful 
days—he has lost sight of his own thoughtless 
years.” 

The old gentleman directed his law agent to 
leave the room. He then slowly and nervously 
answered thus: 

** Madam, I have not forgotten my own thought- 
less days. I have not forgotten that I once hada 
wife as amiable and noble minded as yourself. 
I have not forgotten that your husband was her 
favorite child. An old man hides his sorrows, 
but jet not the world think him unfeeling, espe- 
cially as that world taught him to beso. The 
distress tliat I have this moment caused was pre- 
meditated on my part. It has had its full effect. 
A mortal gets advice by i yr and many 
think the victim must return by degrees. I know 
Edward’s disposition, and that with him a single 
leap was sufficient. The leap hehastaken. He 
is again in my memory as the favorite of his 
poor mother; the merry laughing son of a 
pshaw !—of a—a—old fool! for what am I cry- 
ing ?” 

‘Little Mary had insensibly drawn herself to- 
wards the old philosopher, and without uttering 
a word pressed his hand, and put her handker- 
chief to her eyes. The boy, also, now left his 
parents, and walked up with his round cheek, 
said— 

“Then you won’t take papa away ?” 

“No, you little impudent rascal; but I’ll take 

ou away,and when your mother comes for you, 
t will treat her so well that I’ll make your father 
follow after.” 

Thus came happiness at the heels of ruin. If 
husbands more often appreciated the exquisite 
and heaven-like affection of their wives, many 
happy firesides would be seen. ‘One in love 
and one in mind,” should be the motto of every 
married pair. And fathers would many a time 
check improvidences, if they were to make use 
of reflection and kindness, rather than prejudice 
and strictness. 
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DEATHS ON THE STAGE. 


In the history of the stage, there are several in- 
stances, besides that of Mr. Palmer, of perform- 
ers, who, in favorite characters, have given way 





to such an intensity of feeling, as to occasion 
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instant death. In October, 1758, Mr. Paterson, 
an actor long attached to the Norwich company, 
was performing the Duke, in ‘‘ Measure for Mea- 
sure,” which he played in a masterly style. Mr. 
Moody was the Claudio; and in the third act, 
where the Duke (as the Friar) was preparing 
Claudio for execution next morning, Paterson had 
no sooner spoken these words,— 


“ Reason thus with life: 


If J do lose thee, I do loose a thing 

That none but fools would keep; a breath thou art ;” 
than he dropped in Mr. Moody’s arms, and died 
instant] He was interred at Bury St. Edmunds, 
and on 
are engraved. 





taire’s play of “ Zara.” (which a friend had 
translated for him,) at the music room in Villiers- 


street, York Buildings, and chose the part of Lu- | 
| work, by this very popular author. 


signan for himself. His acting was considered 





his tombstone his last words, as above, | 
A gentleman of the name of| 
Bond, collecting a party of friends, got up Vol- | 


as a prodigy; and he so far yielded himself up| 


to the force and impetuosity of his imagination, 
that on the discovery of his daughter he fainted 
away. 
finding that he continued a long time in that sit- 
uation, the audience began to be uneasy and ap- 
 ~osenaape 


The house rung with applause; but| 


The representatives of Chatillon and | 


erestan placed him in his chair; he then faintly | 


spoke, extending his arms to receive his children, 
raised his eyes to heaven, and then closed them 
forever. In June, 1817, when the tragedy of 
«« Jane Shore” was performing at Leeds theatre, 
Mr. Cummings, a respectable veteran, who had 
held an elevated rank on the stage for nearly half 
a century, played the part of Dumont. He had 
just repeated the benedictory words,— 
‘* Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 

Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 

Accords to thee, and begs of heaven to show thee; 

May such befall me at my latest hour ;” 
when he fell down on the stage, and instantly 
expired. The shock inflicted upon the feelings 
of the audience soon spread through the town; 
and seldom has been witnessed so general a tri- 
bute to departed worth, as was everywhere man- 
ifested. The performance, of course, immedi- 
ately closed. For some time, Mr. Cummings, 
the circumstances of whose death so nearly re- 
semble those of Mr. Palmer, had labored under 
that alarming malady, designated by the name of 
an ossifieation of the heart; and to this circum- 
stance, added to the strength of his feelings in the 
mimic scene, his death is to be attributed. 





THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY oF DesianN.—We have paid a visit to 
this season’s exhibition of Paintings, at the Academy of De- 
sign, and came away favorably impressed with the merits of 
the artists who have contributed to make up the collection 
There are several very fine pictures, many tolerable ones, 
and many more that are little better than attempts. Num- 
ber 7, a portrait of a lady, by Wenzel, we consider among 
the very best; and beside it hangs number I—the Death of 
Abel, by C. Mayr—conceived in bad taste, and the colors 
badly managed. We ask the artist, what has that dog—and 
SUCH a dog—to do in the picture? However, we do not as- 
sume to be a judge in these matters, and shall not pretend to 
criticise with the eye of an artist. Spencer has several fine 


portraitsin the exhibition—very fine in comparison to the rest. 











We should think him to be an artist of much merit. From 
the short visit we made, and the great number of visitors, 
we are unable to be just. 


New PusticatTions.—From Harper & Brothers we have 
received the following works: AN ENcyCLopEpDia OF DomeEs- 
Tic Economy, number 1, to be completed in twelve numbers 
of 136 pages each, at twenty-five cents anumber. This valu- 
able work is very handsomely printed on fine white paper, 
and comprises such subjects as are more immediately con- 
nected with house-keeping ; as the construction of edifices, 
with the of warming, ventilating, and lighting them ; a de- 
scription of the various articles of furniture, the pres«rvation 
of health, domestic medicines, &c. The work will be illus- 
trated with about one thcusand engravings. 

CHARLES TYRRELL, or the Bitter Blood; by G. P. R. James, 
number 8 of Pocket Edition of Select Novels. A very capi- 
tal romance. Price 25 cents. 

Sr. Patrick’s Eve; by Charles Lever. A most excellent 
Price 6 cents. 

Mount SorREL, or the Heiress of the De Veres. By the 
author of ‘The Two Old Men’s Tales.” Judging by the me- 
rit of this author’s former works, this must prove highly en- 
tertaining. Parts 1 and 2. 

Zore—the History of two Lives; by Miss Jewsbury. A 


| work from the pen of this gifted writer must prove popular. 


Tue WanveERiNnG Jew, numbereleven. Price 6 cents. 


H. G. Daggers, 30 Ann street, has published, in a neat form, 
* Count Lupwie, and other Romances, by Dickens. with 
stories of Douglass Jerrold, Moore, Ainsworth, and Allan 
Cunningham. “ Ong Hunprep Sones,” by E. Ives, jr. —five 
parts in one; price $1,25. This is a rare collection of Music, 
and should be on every piano forte in the city. 

In our notice of the Apocryphal New Testament, last week, 
for “* declared to be canonical” read “ declared NoT to be ca- 
nonical” by the Nicene Council. 


THEATRES.—April 25.—Anderson concluded a successful 
engagement atthe Park, on Saturday evening last, and if 
possible, added to his laurels, and increased in public favor. 
This evening, Mond«y, the Seguins and Mr. Frazer commence 
in the opera of the Bohemian Girl. 


The Bowery Theatre is again inruins. Between six and 
eight o’clock on Friday evening, it took fire and was entirely 
consumed; and very little of importance saved. The exten- 
sive wardrobe and valuable properties were all destroyed. 
Mr. Hamblin is a heavy loser; but we believe he will soon 
have a splendid theatre on Broadway, corner of Anthony 
street. ‘Lhe land has been secured, and arrangements have 
been sometime in progress. 

The Bowery, we believe was not insured, unless such has 
been effected in London throngh the agency of Mr. Hackett, 
who has had full authority for so doing from Mr. Hamblin. 

The Chatham is doing a good business. Mr. James Wal- 
lack, jr. and lady are engaged, and other valuable additions 
have been made to the company. 

The Olympic is always in the way to success. The sea- 
son at this house is drawing to a close, therefore those who 
are fond of fun must make the most of it while it lasts. 

Castle Garden opens on the 12th of May, with the Italian 
Opera. This is the largest and most elegant saloon in the 
country, and wii] prove the most popular place of summer 
amusement in the city. 





THE ROVER: A DOLLAR WEEKLY MAGAZINE— 


To Mail Subscribers a Dollar a Volume with plates and cover, 
and one Dollar a Year without. Two Volumes 
a Year—in all cases in advance. 


Persons procuring five subscribers, who pay in advance, shall 
be entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

4. B. DEAN, 

L. LABREE, 


; PUBLISHERS, 123 FULTON-ST., NEW YORK 
W. M. ROBINSON. 
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